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| the interest and attractiveness of the exhib- 
itions. Everybody expects to see abundant 
jevidence of high breeding as a matter of 
leourse. A sight very rare indeed at our 
| shows a quarter of a century ago, is now 
| common, not to say universal. 
The number of individual farmers who are 
breeding in the line of purity of blood, 
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Editorial, 





IMPROVEMENT IN CATTLE. 


The cattle shows are now over, and it is 
in order to allude to the results manifested 
at them in the efforts that have been made in | 
this State, for the improvement in the stock | 
f cattle and horses, during the last quanter| 
of a cent iry. 


o 


When the efforts were begun, 
twenty or twenty-five years ago, they were | 
not met with any enthusiasm on the part of | 
the people. The average farmer did not be-| 
lieve, or if he did, he pretended not to be- | 
lieve in the possibility of improvement | 
through the importation and use of foreign | 


| 
bree 18, 


Crude ideas of the methods of im-| 
provement were pretty generally entertained 
and expressed. Many thought the true aim 
should be to select more carefully from the 
common stock of the country and to build | 


upsome new families of dairy and ether} 
through 
that we could look for improvement | 


ther way. It took long to get such 


$2.50 peransuminadvance. $3.00if not) 


great, where it was formerly very small. The 
| number of high and pure bred males, either 
| of Ayrshires, Jerseys, Shorthorns, Dutch, 
jor Devons is now very large and widely 


paperdiscor tinued except at theoption ofthe | scattered over the State, in towns where it 


|small farmer who wants to geta desirable 
cross, can easily do so and when he gets it, 
| the calf is most commonly raised to be add- 
jed to the herd and the improvement from it 


orders his paper discontinued, he| '* generally perceptible. 
Must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 


We might specify other classes of stock 
jas horses, sheep or swine and even the 
| poultry, and the evidence of a general im- 

provement, or the attainment of a higher 
| standard of excellence, will be equally appar- 
lent. It is evident that more correct notions 
of what we wantin the different classes of 
| animals exist, and a higher appreciation of 
| the possibilities of improvement. 
We do not mean to imply that we are ap- 
| proaching anything like perfection. 


| 


The | 


nearer we get toit, the farther off we must | 
expect to appear, because we can not easily 
attain the highest ideal. We believe there | 
are vastly greater improvements ahead than 
any we have yet made, not only in the 
animal, but also in the vegetabie world. 
We believe the time will come when all 
classes of stock, and the grains and vege- | 
tables that are cultivated for the use of man 
will be vastly improved over what they are | 
at present, and it is to the highest standard, 
in each, that we must aim and strive to | 
attain. 


| 





THE SEASON. 


| 
Don’t forget to wage war against the can- | 


ker worms. Now is the time to begin if you | 


year. The neglect of our orchards in those 
sections that are infested with this destruc- | 


SS 





DIKING IN SALT MARSHES. 


On this subject we find that Robert B. 
Thomas in his new Old Farmers’ Almanac, 
says: It is gratifying to be able to state that 


salt marshes along the shores of this State 
has already begun. 


omy of the operation. 





| . " 
success, or that the reclamation of the wide 


productive capacity of this State. 
Salt marshes may be considered as the 


been added the debris of various geological 


ing of the mineral and organic matter car- 
ried down by streams emptying into the 
tidal basins. ‘Ihe composition of the soil 
thus formed will ot course differ scmewhat 








according to the character of the sediment 


| of creeks and streams coming in from the in- 
| terior country, or the washings of the sur- 


| rounding uplands. 


At the same time, it is 
reasonable to suppose that they will have a 
generally striking similarity of character. 
They are all composed, to a large extent, of 
course, of the settled scourings of the ocean 
resembling often certain layers of sand, 
loam or marl, which formed the sea bottom 
lands of preceding geological epochs, while 
they are all modified to a greater or less ex- 
tent by fresh water as already indicated. 
Changes in the actual vegetation of salt 
marshes will take place slowly after the 
sea water is shut off by means of dykes. It 
takes time to alter the mechanical as well as 
the chemical condition of the soil, but all 
experience shows that sueh changes will 
take place, and that the vegetation will be 
improved gradually even without artificial 
aid. Northern Europe presents us with 


them, and they would not| Wish to secure immunity from them next |®bundant evidence of this, and the low 


lands, like the polders of Holland, reclaimed 
from the sea are among the richest and 


ut of this notion, and indeed, it is| tive pest is discreditable to all owners of | ™08t productive in the world. 


y rooted out yet. 

we think no impartial judge of cattle | 

can now look back for twenty-five years and| 
deny that there has been a very marked im- 
provement. We refer more particularly to | 
average of our cattle. That is| 
the only true way to look at it. It is not fair | 
to select 


the general 


individual animals, to 


compare 
them and their products, and to say that 
there were as good ones a quarter of a cen- | 


. We must look at them inthe mass | 


end compere 


tury ag 
them now with the mass of} 
cattie « 
them 


f any former period, and looking at| 
thus, we claim that the improvement is 


very manifest, and that the ganerality of our 


Cattle is vastly superior to what it was 


twenty or twenty-five years ago, not in looks 
mereiy, but in intrinsic good qualities. 

Many things have concurred to bring| 
about this result. The prejudices against| 
foreign stock have gradually given way to| 
more correct ideas, and the mass of farmers 


have become more intelligent and are better 


informed as to the true merits of stock, what | 
may be « That of | 


sa great gain, and itis a gain in the| 


alled the strong points. 
itself 

f progress. Again the means of | 
taining the best of foreign breeds have | 


greatly multiplied. When the efforts were 


by the frequent importation of the | 
t specimens of foreign stock those who | 
wished to avail themselves of it, 
ind it difficult to do so. 


tually 
Good animals of 
They were) 
held by a few only, and they were scattered | 


pure breed were not common. 


over a wide extent of territory. A farmer | 


living a few miles away from these few iso- | 
lated centres could not get the advantage of 
across with his herd of cows without al 
We well recol-| 


there were leas than 


great trouble and expense. 
leet the time when 
seventy-five pure bred Jerseys in the whole 
State, and those were held chiefly in this} 
part of the State. 


herd at 


eastern There was a} 


Falls and a few! 


smal! Turner's 
other scattered animals in the western por- 
tion, beyond the Connecticut, but for the 


most part the pure Jerseys were held in the 


eastern part of the Commonwealth, within | 
fifty miles of Boston. Their merits were not 
generally known, nor weie they admitted 
even by the farmers in their neighborhood. | 
They were saidto he the gentlemen's cow, | 
well enough for faney stock, but not adapted 
to the rough and tumble of a common farm. 
Now just consider what a change has 
taken place in regard to this single breed, 
because the same thing may be said with a 
good degree of truth in regard to the other 
well known breeds. 





There are now several 
single herds that number more than were 
owned in the whole State twenty-five years 
ago. They are to be found to a greater or 
less extent in nearly every town in the State. 
They are more common, to be sure, in the 
eastern and central parts of the Common- 
wer lth, but by no means rare either as pure 
bred or grade in all parts of the State and 
they are numbered by the thousand. If we 
look to the intrinsic qualities of the breed 
itself we must claim also that the breed has 
greatly improved since its introduction. It 
has become more comely in form too, so as 
to fill the eye more completely. It has grown 
hardier and become acclimated. We are 
now breeding better specimens than are gen- 
erally inported, better in looks or form and 
better in the product of milk and butter. 
The prejudice against them has to a very 
large extent disappeared. If a farmer hasa 
good herd of common stock and wants to 
get into it a choice strain of Jersey blood 
he can now find the means of doing it at 
little expense and within a reasonable dis- 
tance of his own farm, 

We allude to the Jerseys simply by way 
of illustration, and because the progress in 
them is a little more striking and apparent 
to the eye. It is so patent as to be uni- 
versally recognized and admitted. But the 
same progress has been made in other 
breeds. We cannot visit a fair now in any 
part of the State without noticing a large 
infusion of Ayrshire or Shorthorn or Jersey 
blood in every herd of dairy etock that is 
brought upon the ground. In most cases 
whole herds of pure bred animals or high 
grades will appear and they add amazingly to 


trees, and ought to be still more so than it 
is. Itis easy to tar the trees or to put a | 
six inch strip of tarred paper, sheathing | 
paper or some similar substance, and to | 
cover it partially with a daub of printer’s | 
ink. Geta good quality of ink, and then | 
if it becomes too stiffand hard mix in a little 
crude rock oil. Get the mangolds out of | 
the ground soon now. They will be liable 
to injury from very severe frosts now. Hur- 
ry up the harvest work and finish husking 
the corn. It is about time to get ready for 
the snow to fly. 





HUBBARDSTON. 


A correspondent of the Ploughman of 
West Scituate, desires to know something of 
the town of Hubhardston, as a location for 
farming purposes. We have passed through 
the town several times and know something 
of it in general, but not enough to give any 
very accurate and valuable information. It 
is one of the beautiful highland towns of 
Worcester Co., sixty-four miles from Boston, 
having Gardner and Westminster on the 
northeast, Princeton and Rutland on the 
southeast, and Phillipston and Templeton 
on the northwest. The Worcester and 
Gardner railroad passes through the eastern 
part of the town and the Ware river railroad 
through the northwestera part of it. 

This town was named in honor of Thomas 
Hubbard of Boston, being incorporated on 
the 13th of June, 1767. It contains a little 
short of 1700 inhabitants, and is a thrifty, 
prosperous inland town, with a free public 
library of nearly 2000 volumes, nine district 
schools and three churches. 

We have always thought the town to be 
most excellent for farming purposes. The 
soil is a calcareous gneiss formation, very 
similar to that which prevails in a consider- 
able circuit around Worcester, and which 
genera.ly makes a good strong basis for 
grazing and tillage purposes. The farms 
have the air of comfort and thrift, and we 
should call it a prosperous town and a local- 
ity very desirable for residence. There isa 
great deal of valuable timber land in the 
town, and large quantities are got out to 
furnish the raw material to several box and 
chair factories which constitute a good mar- 
ket for it. 

Hubbardston is a picturesque and beauti- 
ful town. That we can assert from personal 
observation. It is attracting greater atten- 
tion every year, as a place for summer resi- 
dence, and that adds to the prosperity of a 
place, improving its local markets and in- 
creasing its social attractions to an extent 
much greater than is commonly realized. 
There are several very beautiful ponds, one 


jess size, which give rise to several tributa- 
ries to Ware river which flows through a 
part of the town in asouthwesterly direc- 
tion. This town is, we believe, entitled to 
the credit of having originated the Hubbard- 
ston Nonsuch, one of the best apples of 
New England. 





WEIGHT OF CROPS. 


A correspondent of the Ploughman, wishes 
to know the legal weight of a bushel of 
onions. For the sake of convenience we 
append the weight of all the principal farm 
crops, as follows : 

RULES OF MEASURE. 
Practiced and adopted by the State Board of Agriculture. 
Wheat, Potatoes, Sugar Beets, 


Mange! Wureel, Ruta Bagas 
White Beans, and Pease, 


In addition to these several weights, most 
of which are regulated by statute law, the 
several societies are directed as to the 
methods of getting at the result of any field 
crop, a8 follows : 

In ascertaining the amount of crop, any vessel 
may te used, and the weight of its contents 
once, multiplied by the number of times it is 
filled by the crop. 

The certificate shall state the weight of all 
crops only in a merchantable state. 

In measuring the land, any competent person 


| forty thousand 


of 238 acres, another of 160 and others of | ¢ 


One of the grandest experiments in this 
direction was the drainage of the Haarlam 
Sea in Holland. It originally consisted of 
four small inland lakes, which from the 
breakage of various dikes and barriers came 
to cover an area of from thirty thousand to 
acres, and at the time 
its improvement was undertaken by the 
government in 1849, this area was 45,000 
acres, and its depth fifteen feet. This sea 


| was surrounded by a wall fifteen or sixteen 


feet high, on the top of which a ditch was 
dug to receive and convey awsy the water 
thrown into it by numerous pumps worked 
by four steam engines of 450 to 500 horse 


| power each, which threw the water into the 


ditch. The cost per acre tor the improve- 
ment was $42, exclusive of roads, drains &c, 
an aggregate of $4,500,000, two-thirds of 
which was received back for the sale of 
lands so drained, while the taxation pays a 
a good interest on the balance. 

So great was the success of this enter- 
prise that the lands after the first year’s cul- 
tivation rose to three times the original cost, 
and the present annual production often 
amounts to more than $100 per acre in 
value. About half of these reclaimed lands 
are still kept in grass. There is now a pop- 
ulation of about ten thousand living within 
the basin of the former sea. 

The scientific investigations instituted in 
the Green Harbor marsh, already referred 
to, show that there is in the soil an ample 
supply of plant food for future crops, and 
that with sufficient time for the requisite 
changes in the chemical and physical condi- 
tion of the marsh deposit, the proper culti- 
vation will abundantly repay all the labor 
and time and money that have been or that 
may hereafter be devoted to it. 


THE WHEAT CROP OF 1875. 


Everybody knows that the times are hard 
and that business of all kinds is dull. On 
the whole the farmers have had the best of 
it for a year or two past. 

The general good condition of our wheat 





| crop is a very important element in the cal- 


culation as to the probabilities of the future, 
and that gives us some encouragement to 
look for better times. We shall have a sur- 
plus to export and the world will certainly 
want about all we can spare. According to 
Mr. Alexander Delmar the average require- 
ment, supply, and deficit for many years 
past in the different European countries are 
shown in the following table, in which the 
foreign weights and measurements are re- 
duced to bushels : 





Deficit or 
Corntry. | mequirem’s | Supply. | | carptes. 


| 00} —18,000/000 
62,000,000 
[00000 
30,000,000 
| 58,000,000 | 40,000,000 | ~ 36,000,000 








European wheat crop of 18,000,000 bushels 
which has to be made up by importation. 


giving the following table: 





Deficit or 
Country. | meqetens’s | Supply. | surplus. 


United K’gd'm | 188,000,000 
France | 277,000,000 





a2. | 166,000, 
ie | 125,000,000 
15,000,000 


15,000,000} and New 


$0' 00900 
_ ef . 
25,000,000 | ~ 10,a0,000 | Ofte@ necessarily 


Questions & Answers, 


GRAPE VINES. 





the improvement of the extensive tracts of | Editor Massachusetts 1 Ploughman: 


1 have a ber of C 








d grape vines 
Green Harbor Marsh, that I set out last May, and they did not 
of nearly fifteen hundred acres, in the town | start till late in the season, and the 
of Marshfield, has been diked in at an ex-|™#d@ about a foot of wood. Now 
pense of more than thirty thousand dollars, 
and the results are already apparent, though| what material, and how applied; and the 
it is yet too soon to state precisely the econ-|#ame for some young pear trees that have 
It must still be re- 
garded as an experiment, though there can 
wee very email twenty years ago, so that the | 1. jittle doubt that it will prove to be a great 


have 
would 
like to know how to treat them for the 
winter, whether to cover them or not, and 


borne some this season. By answering the 
above questions you will greatly oblige a 
YounGa FARMER. 
Charles River Village, Oct. 11, 1875. 


Concord grape vines do not need the pro- 


range of salt marshes will add largely to the | tection which many other varieties of grapes 


require. It is one of the great advantages 
of the Concord that it is perfectly hardy and 


result of tidal accumulations to which have| able tostand our eccentric and changeable 


winter climate. We would dut them back to 


formations along the adjacent coast consist-|two “ eyes,” that is cut off a half or two 


thirds of the growth of the past season. We 
have sometimes covered young vines slight- 
ly, by simply bending down the vines and 
throwing asod ora very light covering of 
earth over them, just enough to hold them 
in place. It does no harm and it is but very 
little trouble. Pears ought not to require any 
protection. If we give them any it would 
be merely to bank up a little earth around 
them. Anything like straw or coarse ma- 
nure harbors the mice andthey may girdle 
them. It is a good plan to stamp the snow 
down hard around them.—[Eb. 


—— 


PRACTICAL WORKS ON ENTO- 


MOLOGY. 

Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

In looking over some back numbers of 
the Ploughman, I find a few questions asked 
by yeur correspondents, which would be 
much more appropriate if addressed to some 
professional entomologist, as it cannot rea- 
sonably be expected that any other authori- 
ty should be able to answer them. 

Your correspondent, D. W. D., of Fair- 
haven, asks, “ Is there any practical work on 
Entomology which will be any help to a new 
beginner, if so, where can it be had, and 
what is it called ?” 

I send the following list of works which 
ought to be in the hands of every farmer 
and of many other perons. 

l. The Practical Entomologist,two volumes, 
together centaining 250 large octavo pages, issued 
as a periodical, at first gratuitously and after- 
warcs at a nominal price, by the American En- 
tomological Society (Philadelphia), but finally 
given up, because the farmers had not the wit 
to appreciate it. Price, unbound, about 75 cents 
per volume. 

2. The American Entomologist, two vo'umes 
together containing 636 large octovo pages, 1s- 
sued a8 @ periodical on a business basis, the edi- 
tors, however, I believe, contrjbuting their ar- 
duous services gratuitously for the benefit of 
their fellow countrymen, and only given up be- 
cause of the death of the principal editor and 
the overwork of his juniur. Price, unbound, 
about $2,00 per volume, at the Naturalist’s 
Agency, Salem, Mass. 

The above two works are as marked evidences 
of the disinterested generosity of scientific men 
as any that I know of; they are also, together 
with those cited below, the embodiment of most 
that is known about insects in this country, 
which is of practical value to the farmer. 

Asa Fitch's Thirteen (or more?) Reports to 
the New York State Agricultural Society. Orig- 
inally issued in a form inaccessible to most per- 
sons who needed them, and now obtainable only 
with difficulty or notatall. Excellent works, 
which, we hear, may be republished in an acces- 
sible form. 

4. OC. V. Riley's Seven Reports to the Mis- 
souri State Board of Agriculture. Unequailed 
fur their present value, and mainly, I believe, 
still obtainable, at the price of one doliar each, 
trom the Naturalist’s Agency, Salem, Mass. 

But much that is of value is in forms which, 
from their nature or their dispersion, are beyond 
the reach of the farmers, and can only be ar- 
rived at by the mediation of persons who make 
entomology, practical and technical, their busi- 
ness. There is no one, within our knowledge, 
accessible to the farmers of Massachusetts, more 
suited to furnish needed information on these 
subjects than Mr. F. G. Sanborn of Andover. 
Deierring to him, I know of no-one Bise in the 
country, outside of official positions, who makes 
the turnishing of such intormation his profes- 
sion, except myself. It will therefore be seen, 
how little as yet the farmers in this country 
have come to realize what are the means by 
which they can be aided in their contest with 
insects; otherwise, with the demand, there 
would already bave been a greater supply. 

lam respectfully yours, B. P. 
—_—_———_———— 


TREE PEDLERS. 


We are often surprised at the readiness 
with which some people are “gulled” or 
imposed upon by itinerant tree pediers, and 
we have in mind several instances where con- 
siderable sums of money have been paid for 
trees and shrubs, a considerable portion of 
which failed tolive as might have been ex- 
pected and others turned out quite different 
kinds from what they had been represented 
to be and from what were wanted by the 
purchasers. It is never safe to buy of such 
tramps. Go to the regular nurseryman and 
buy the best, cost what they will. 
The Geneva N. Y. Horticultural Society, 
in warning farmers against patronizing such 
pediers says : 
For several years various gangs of men 
have canvas different portions of the 
country with samples of fruitin glass jars, 
and large numbers of people have become 
victims of their fraudulent practises. These 
men do not grow the stock themselves, but 
it is packed in different parts of the country 
wherever they can buy the cheapest trees. 
One of the gangs that have been operating 
during the — season in Central New York 
ngland is now engaged in pack- 
ing in this place. The fruit shown by them 
in their glass jars is seldom of the variety 


The table shows an average deficit in the| represented by them, but consists of the 


largest specimens they can obtain—is named 
arbitrarily to suit the purpose even when it 
is real, but itis often of wax, and being in 


For 1875-6, however, the deficit is estimated | liquid the deception is not perceived by the 
at 49,000,000 bushels, a careful estimate | Purchaser. 


Again, the stock is packed in a 
way well calculated to screen it from obser- 
vation, being baled the entire length in rye 
straw, and is shipped hundreds of miles 
without being boxed to pretect it and with- 


81,0.0,000 | —107,000 i i 
we ‘09 | “to out moss sufficient to keep the roots moist. 


Three days of such treatment cannot fail to 
injure the hardiest tree, while this stock is 
on the road for weeks. 





That this fraud may be entirely successful 








to $45,000,000. 


pay, the chances are that it will not. 


a surplus. 


wr Col. D. W. Aiken, in the i 





each, which sold at an average of 1 
per pound, realizing less than $250, 





ne be employed, whether a sworn surveyor or 
n 


the amount of a hay crop, 
the measurement of 
employed. 





less than 3,500,000. 
1863 reached considerabl by 
bales, and sold for less than 





Grange, says: In 1859 the South produced | they call 
over 5,000,000 bales of cotton, of 400 pounds “thing” unknown to ni 

cents | enormous price, and deliver a 

000,000, | common variety. Every artifice of the prac- 

n 1869 the cotton crop of the South was|tical swindler is employed by these men. 

cotton crop of | They readily coin new names and new vari- 


,000 
175,000,000, 


| 352,000,000 | 08,000,000 | —49,000,000 | CUStomers are warned by these imposters 


not to open their trees, as exposure would 


To meet this deficiency we have a surplus| injure them. And the victim is thus usually 
of about 65,000,000 bushels, the total crop | home before he discovers the fraud. In this 
being 265,000,000 and the home supply| manner the most worthless stock is packed 
200,000,000, At an average of 70 cents ner| and often, by a method known as “ shing- 
bushel for the producer, this would amount | ling,” the bales are made to appear several 


feet longer than the trees really are. They 


These figures show that the raising of| pay no attention in packing to have the va- 
wheat for export is a very dangerous specu-|rieties labeled correctly, but mix different 
lation, and that while in some cases it may| fruits and different varieties of the same 
The | fruit promiscuously and label from this mix- 
slender average deficit of 18,000,000 bushels | ture to suit the orders, 
in Europe may at any season be turned into 


lection of the customers, 

by these parties are simply 

often are for mee that do not exist. For 
sell a strawberry t which 

Py yr ty To 

) at an 

t of some 





eties, and can on short notice fill 
order for an: 1 ifs ladle opportunity Ser 


concealment be given them. Before you re- 
ceive the stock oblige the delivéring agent 
to open the straw package (fon't do it 
yourself), so that you can ins the stock 
and see if their “famous tree wherry” 
has not every appearance of a com- 
mon variety; and if their high 

and cherries are not the poo: 

for trees, while the whole are . 

less. Their apples and rt 

of decent quality, but with the eties so 
mixed as to be worthless to the planter even 
if in fair condition. While the buyer may 
not be able to detect mixed stock as readil 
as a nurseryman, he can easily see the dif- 
ference between a Baldwin and a red Astra- 
chan apple, or a Bartlett and a Clapp pear, 
and if both look alike he may be sure there 
is something wrong. Persons who have 
bought nursery stock answering the descrip- 
tion above given will be justified in refusing 
to accept it, and they need fear no attempt 
to collect payment by law. Ample evidence 
of the truth of this statement will be cheer- 
ae furnished by the society. The reader 
is also referred to any reputable nurseryman, 
dealer, or horticulturist in Geneva, Roches- 
ter or elsewhere. 


The Dairy, 
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TESTING MILK. 


A system of testing milk, either for impur- 
ities or dilution, has been devised, of which 
we have the following description from a 
correspondent of the Country Gentleman: 


It consists of a series of small cups 
arranged in a water bath or receptacle, so 
that the contents of the vats may be heated 
either by steam or water. As the milk 
comes to the factory, a given quantity is 
taken from each patron’s can and heated in 
these cups until a temperature of about 90 
degrees Fah. is reached. At this tempera- 
ture it is found by practical experiment, that 
the smell of garlic, putridity, fever or disease 
of the udder will each unmistakably manifest 
itselt by developing the peculiar odor which 
characterizes each of these impurities.— 
Whenever milk is found to be unsound, it 
may be rejected so as not to leaven the 
whole vat of good milk with which it comes 
in contact, and at the same time the cause 
of the impurities can be made the subject of 
investigation. 

If the milk shows no signs of being unsound 
or in bad condition, but is suspected of being 
skimmed or diluted with water, the sample 
in each cup is coagulated by adding rennet, 
the curd compressed to expel the whey, and 
the curd then weighed. By knowing the 
standard weight of the curd of a given 
quantity of milk, and comparing it with the 
sample tested, the variation shows the 
amount of water which has been added, or 
to what extent it has been skimmed, and the 
percentage may be deducted from such 
patron’s milk. 

Thus the difficulty heretofore encountered 
by adding sugar, salt, or any other ingre- 
dient, to increase the specific gravity of 
watered milk (two points in which the lao- 
tometer entirely fails, and which could be 
detected o ly by a thorough chemical anal- 
ysis), is wholly obviated, and dishonest 
patrons cannot escape detection in their 
fradulent practices. Experiments with the 
above “tester” have revealed not only 
putricity, but milk that has been skimmed ; 
other samples that have been watered, with 
sugar and annatto added. 


The Garden, 


THE USE OF TAN IN GARDENS. 


Writing in the Revue Horticole, M. Baltet 
urges the use of tan in gardens, where, he 
states, it is most useful for covering the 
walks, the acidity in the material checking, 
or, indeed, preventing, the growth of weeds, 
especially where they have first been cleared 
away. ‘The paths are likewise rendered 
more pleasant to walk on than on gravel, or 
on the scoria and shingle frequently used. 
loo thick a coating should not be given, as 
this is likely to harbor damp after rain; but 
this can be remedied by previously spread- 
ing upon the ground a layer of cinders, upon 
which the tan will rest, and which will drain 
off the water rapidly and efficiently. The 
tan should be ienewed upon the walks in 
the spring, as they are much worn in winter. 
The old material is scraped off and deposited 
on the borders, where it forms excellent 
mulching, and may subsequently be incor- 
porated with the soil as a manure; for 
Strawberry or Raspberry beds nothing is 
better. In la Brie, the white maggot attacks 
those plants that are mulched with tan less 
frequently than any others. On the edge of 
the footpaths the roots of Abies excelsa are 
fond of developing their~spongioles in old 
tan, for it is left for several years upon the 
less used walks. Some time back, M. Baltet 
made the following experiment upon a plot 
of Asparagus. One part of the bed was 
covered with tan, the other with saltpetrous 
earth. In the latter portion growth was 
very vigorous, whilst in the former it was 
the reverse. Tan, therefore, it may be pre- 
sumed, is not conducive to the health of 
Asparagus. An accidental circumstance also 
showed that a young tree, having its roots 
dried up or weakened by a long journey, will 
recover and even throw out young rootlets 
when the roots have been placed ina — 
of tan. An arboriculturist of Troyes, M. 
Lanier, wishing to reinvigorate an espalier 
of Pear trees, used a mulching of dung, but 
being deficient of a proper quantity, he tried 
fresh tan; and all those treea—4o which the 
latter was applied assumed a robust aspect, 
whilst the others remained unhealthy. M. 
Baltet states that he still uses tan in hot bed 
frames, mixing it with a bed of earth, and 
that the kitchen gardeners use it to fill up 
the paths between the beds; later on, this 
tan is mixed with dung. At Saint Hubert, 
in Belgium, gardeners make a good thing 
out of the heaps of tan from the tanneries ; 
and it seems probable that more will be 
heard of this vegetable substance. 








Earty Cur Grass.—The German papers 


carried on atthe agricultural schools of 
Fatherland, for the purpose of testing the 
nutritive properties of grass and hay at va- 
rious stages. The experiments were initated 
by the excessive demand for forage in Ger- 
many, but are not the less valuable on that 
account. By an elaborate series of analysis, 
it is shown why young grass is more nutri- 
tious than mature grass. The physiological 
experiments show that it is more easily di- 
gestible. Thus grass 2 1-2 inches high con- 
tains nearly 56 per cent more of albumen- 
oids than grass which is 6 inches high, and 
10 more of crude fat. The mature grass 
contains more woody fibre and less flesh 
forming matter than the young , and 
besides this, it'is found that the nutritious 
albumenoids exist in a less soluble form in 
hay than in young grass. Hence in differ- 
ence of nutritive value and digestibility, 
Autumnal hay was found to be more nutri- 
tious and digestive than summer hay.—JN. 


E. Dairyman. 


i” Where potatoes are grown extensivel 

it has become a —- = wy 
to have a few acres of early 

[ey ep pepe This can 
be readily done with _— Rose, and some- 
times with early planted later varieties. It 
is best, however, not to try to get outa 
field of potatoes in time for wheat, as t 
labor is so great that it is apt to delay 
wheat sowing till late in the season, Wher- 
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Dhe Gentennial. 


THE DAIRY INTERESTS AT THE 
CENTEN SIAL. 


At the last-meeting of the Philadelphia Pro- 
duce , the following resolutions, of- 
)fered by Mr. J. H. Reall and seconded by Mr. 
Mathew Semple, were unanimoasly adopted : 
Whereas, An International Exposition of the 
World’s Products is to be heid in the City of 
Philadelphia in the year 1876; 
And Whereas, The Dairy interest both of this 
country and Europe is one of vast importance to 
the world, as well as to this Association; 


And Whereas, The Produce Exchange is the 
only organized — in Philadelphia directly 
interested in Dairy Prod: «ts, and it being of vast 
im portance that svery facili.y possible be afford- 
ed for the proper display of the.productions of 
the Dairy ; therefore, be it 

Resolved 1st, That the Produce Exchange of 
teaser sey deeply sympathizing with the ob- 
jects of the Centennial Exposition, will render 
all the encouragement and assistunce in its pow- 
er to the same, and heartily endorses the promi- 
nent attention given by the management to the 
Agricultural interests of the world, the greatness 
of which is acknewledged by all. 

2nd, That we especially encourage 

a proper display of the Products of the Dairy, 
and bespeak for exhibitors any advantage that 
can be bestowed by the Centennial Commission. 

Resolved 3d, That we encourage a full repree 
sentation of the Dairy Products ot Great Britain, 
Canada, France, Germany, Switzerland, Nor- 
way, and other foreign countries interested in 
the production of Cheese and Butter, fully be- 
lieving that a display of thetr products, and 
modes of manufacture, will be of great interest 
to American Dairymen, and to our people in 
general. 
Resolved 4th, That we heartily endorse the 
action of the American Dairymen’s Association 
in its eflorts towards securing a fair representa- 
tion of American Dairy Products, and that we 
call upon the Dairymen of the United States to 
exert themselves towards securing the best pos- 
sible representation of the various kinds of 
Cheese and Butter now produced, believing that 
& proper display of these goods will have a large 
influence in popularizing them, not only with 
the people of our own country, but with the rep 
resentatives of the different nations of Europe 
who will be there. 
Resolved 5th, That we tender our services as 
a body to the Dairymen of America and Europe 
towards securing the aforementioned objects, 
and that we cosoperate with them in any 
practicable manner. 
Resolved 6th, That a Committee be appointed 
to carry into effect these resolutions, and to at- 
tend to such correspondence and labors as they 
may call forth. 
solved 7th, That the courtesy of this Socie- 
ty be extended tq Producers and Dealers in 
Dairy Products of America and Europe. 
Resolved 8th, That this Committee is made 
permanent, to act throughout the Centennial 
year. 


Mr. J. H. Reall made the following remarks 
in connection with the subject: 


“It is time we take some action in reference 
to the Centennial, now close upon us. 

The Dairymen of the country are making ac- 
tive preparations to participate in the Exhibi- 
tion. The American Dairymen’s Association 
are using their efforts towards inducing a full 
representation, while individual Dairymen are 
arranging to display their productions. The 
Dairymen of Ohio are showing great enterprise 
in connection with the matter, in one section ar- 
ranging for the manafacture of a Cheese to 
weigh 29,000 tbs., at a cost of over $18,000, and 
, We may expect fully as great efforts trom the 
| Dairymen of New York State and the North- 
west. 

Happily the Dairy Industry does not need 
heralding asa great interest. The world has 
come to recognize its greatness. It is estimated 
that we produce 1,000,000,000,000 pounds of 
Butter, and 200,000,000 pounds of Cheese an- 
nually in this country, and yet our leading think- 
ers upon the subject consider the trade as yet in 
infancy. 

Though the American people fully appreciate 
the excellency of Butter as an article of food, 
they have little conception of the superiority of 
Cheese as an excellent and cheap article of diet. 
The English people eat 44 pounds per capita to 
our 14 pounds, and they are probably the best 
informed upon the relative values of foods of any 
nation in the world. Too much stress cannot 
be laid upon the importance of this article. If 
our people knew the valne of Cheese, the de- 
mand would far exceed the present production, 
great as itis, and itis most desirable, as well 
as for the interests of the consuming public, as 
for the Dairymen of the country, that efforts be 
made to induce a freer use of this article. This 
can best be accomplished by a display of the 
product. 

But to induce a large consumption of any ar- 
ticle, excellency must be studied, and hence the 
Dairyman must be encouraged to raise the 
standard of his production. Indeed, the future 
et the Dairy interest, both as regards Cheese 
and Butter, depend upon the quality produced, 
and there is certainly no better means of stimu- 
lating our Dairymen to excelience, than by such 
a display of their produets as the Centennial 
will afford. The Dairymen themseives will de- 
rive vast benefit from a proper display of their 
goods upon the occasion of our hundredth year 
of existence as a Government, and we must en- 
courage them all we can. 

The most important feature of this matter is, 
that two-thirds of all the Cheese we make, and 
aconsiderebl; amount of the Butter being ex- 
ported, great advantages will result to the com- 
merce in these articles if a proper representation 
is made. There will be here merchants and con- 
sumers from abroad interested in Cheese and 
Butter, and we are directly interested in secnr- 
ing a proper exhibit of our advantages in pro- 
ducing and shipping. 

The export trade in Cheese from New York is 
simply enormous. Last week over 100,000 boxes 
were sent from that city to Great Britain, worth, 
at least, $500,000. This, in addition to exten- 
sive shipments ot other Provisions. 
we do not expect to take the trade of New York 
away from her, though she has been greatly 
worried of late over our superior facilities for 
handiing and exporting grain, through which 
she has lost a large amount of business, we think 
we should endeavor to build up as large a trade 
in these articles as possible from our own city. 
We now have every advantage for exporting 
goods. The American Steamship Company has 
given us vast facilities, and when the managers 
see the necessity of providing more ships, or ar- 
ging 10 acc date all shippers who wish 
to forward goods, we shall have ail that we can 
desire. We are already better situated, geo- 
graphically, than New York for obtaining goods, 
a nearer the producing points by 100 wiles, 
and having the t managed railroad in the 
world (the Penasyivania Railroad), connecting 
us wit every point. Our organization has 
already done much to advance the true interests 
of the Produce trade, bat it has a larger and 
greater work before it. She has proven herself 
thus far capable of filling the position for which 
she was designed, and asthe years go on, more 
and more important will be her functions. The 
work in hand is one that will require much 
labor and skill, but though our numbers are not 
large, we have many indefatigable workers, 
while all may be relied upon to do their part. 
The Dairymen of the country look to us for 
encouragement in this matter, and we owe a 
duty to them, to our city, and to the Dairymen 
and Dealers of our sister Great Britain and 
jhe Continent, which should make us anxious to 
provide all possible accommodations for all. 

1 hope that before the Centennial, we will 
have new and larger rooms, of sufficient size to 


Now, while 





publish details of a series of experiments | *°¢ 


ce, W. H. 
Paul, w. 


CARE OF HORSES. 


The Londan Horse Book says: All horses 
must not be fed in the same proportion, 
without regard to their ages, their constitu- 
tign and their work, because the impropriety 
of such a ice is self evident. Yet this 
is constantly done, and is the basis of dis- 
eases of every kind. Never use bad hay on 
account of cheapnees, because it brings 
on inflammation of the bowels and skin dis- 
eases. Chaff is better for old horses than 
hay, because they can chew and digest it 
better. When a horse is worked hard, its 
food should chiefly be hay—because oats 
supply more nourishment and flesh making 
material than any other kind of food ; ha 
not so much. feeding is pandas | 
The better plan is to feed with chopped hay, 
because the food is not then thrown out, and 
is more easil and digested. Sprinkle 
the hay with water that has salt dissolved 
in it, because it is pleasing to the animal’s 
teste and more easily digested. A table- 
spoonfal of salt in a bucket of water is suffi- 
cient. 
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Ptoch Department, 
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THE LIVE STOCK INTERESTS. 


The National Live Stock Journal illus- 
trates the im of the interests which 
it — by ~-e to the a that in 

i ast ipments 
ot hee stock A. dairy ucts amounted 
to $115,750,000, while the shipments of all 
other farm products amounted to only $81,- 
650,000. The live stock, according to these 
figures, represented about one and a half 
times the value of everything else included 
under the general term of agricultural pro- 
ducts. The Live Stock Journal, having 
thus established the importance of the live 
stock interests, proceeds to make complaint 
because accommodations are to be provided 
at the Centennial Exposition, for only seven 
hundred head of cattleh—a number which it 
considers altogether too meagre for a fair 
representation on the part of the country at 
large, as state exhibitions frequently elicit 
one-half or two-thirds as many. The Country 
Gentleman does not consider the complaint 
a just one; and believes that, taking into 
consideratjon the distances to be travelled 
and expenses to be incurred, together with 
the fact that great care will be taken in the 
selection of competing animals, it is not 
likely the entries will largely exceed ‘he 
number mentioned. However this may be, 
we shall certainly have a better representa- 
tion of our live stock interests by the exhi- 
bition of a limited number of the finest ani- 
mals than by getting together a multitude 
of only average excellence. This shifting 
process isa good thing in this, as in many 
other matters. 





CARE OF YOUNG CALVES. 


Farmers should raise enough of the best 
calves, or calves enough from the best cows 
to keep their stock fully up. Endeavor to 
get good strains of blood into the herd by 
using @ thoroughbred bull. Never use a 
half or quarter blood bull if it is possible to 
obtain a full blood. A cow before calving 
should be placed in a warm, dry box stall 
for the comfort of the cow and the safety of 
the calf. The practice of allowing a cow to 
have a calf while confined in the stanchions 
cannot be too strongly deprecated. Even if 
it is not desirable to raise the calf, itis an 
unnecessary cruelty to keep the cow confined. 
The practice is doubly unnecessary and cruel 
when the calf isto be raised. Ifthe calf 
comes early in the night, it is apt to lie 
prostrate in water and filth until morning, 
when it is chilled through, and no matter 
how fine a calf it might have been, it is a 
mercy to kill it. Therefore, presuming that 
the cow is in a comfortable and convenient 
place, as soon as possible after the calf 
comes, it should be rubbed perfectly dry. 
‘Too many precautions cannot be taken to 
prevent the calf to become chilled, and it is 
more apt to become chilled while wet. The 
calf should be fed as soon as possible after 
birth, with milk freshly drawn from its 
mother, and should have the whole of its 
mother’s milk for at least a week or ten days 
before it receives any skimmed milk. The 
change from new to skimmed milk should 
be gradual. Begin by mixing a little of the 
skimmed milk with tae new mila. Feed 
regularly three times a day all the calf will 
take. | owe in aclean, dry pen, well littered, 
with plenty of dry straw, to insure cleanli- 
ness and health. Remember, that if you 
slight the calf now, when it becomes a cow 
it will slight you.—Cor. Country Gentleman. 





PROFITS OF FEEDING STOCK. 


It strikes me that in discussing this im- 
portant question we have overlooked the 
fact that in the calculations of the cost of 
feed everything is reckoned at the market 
price when delivered at perhaps some dis- 
tant city or village ; and when the profit or 
growing a ton of hay and transportation is 
taken out, the feed will cost considerably 
less. It seems to me that so long as the 
fattening of cattle is confined to farmers who 
raise their own hay and grain, the hetter 
way would be to ascertain the exact cost of a 
ton of hay in the barn, and in like manner 
the exact cost of the grain when ready for 
feeding. It will then be seen that one can 
fat beef ata profit only by raising cheap 
feed. 

For example, if a man’s farm is worth $50 
er acre, only one-half of which is suitable 
or good meadow and tillage, which is fully 
up to the average of farms, then by allowing 
the value of the house as an offset to the 
difference in value between the good and 
interior land, we have $50 as the value of 
meadow lands. The interest, taxes, fences, 
etc., will be annually ten per cent. on this, 
or $5; the cost of cutting an acre of hay, 
according to my experience, is from $1,50 
to $2, sometimes more, if the grass is a 
heavy crop. This will amount to $7 per 
acre. If the hay yields one and a half tons 
per acre, then the cos: per ton in the barn 
wilt be $4,66 instead of $12. 

Some may think this is a low estimate, 
but on a good grass farm hay should not 
cost more than $5 per ton on an average, 
neither should corn cost over sixty cents per 
bushel. At these figures for feed in the 
barn and crib, cattle can be fed at a profit, 
but not if the hay, etc., is bought; because 
then a large profit has already been made. 
I have bought hay at $20 per ton, and fed it 
to sheep and young catt'e with profit, for 
one or two years. Management in this way 
bled me to double my own hay crop, and 
dispense wita buying hay. There are many 
farmers who might, by feeding stock at a 
loss for a few years, render their farms self- 
sustaining for all time to come and save 
many a dollar now expended in fertilizers, 
which, with the single exception of plaster 
and clover seed, are poor dependence for 
success. 
So long as the fag end of the alchemist’s 
hope exists, people will struggle for some- 
thing wpich will produce a large crop by 
utting a teaspoonful of medicine in the hill. 
Barnyard manure is the foundation upon 
which we must build; stock makes manure, 
manure makes grass, and grass makes stock, 
and all these make money, and success in 
this direction is the receipt for riches and 
improvement, and none other is as good ; it 
never fails when given a fair trial.— Country 
Gentleman. 


DON’T GO WEST. 

For fifteen De up to the beginning of 
the year 1875, almost every young man 
raised in the older settled sections of the 
country has been crazy to “go West,” or go 
into a store, or on to a railroad; any way, 
go away from the old New England farm. 

ith the botton falling out of almost every- 
thing except these granite hills, the per- 
plexed absentee — to be sorry that he 
ever left the “Old Homestead.” He begins 
to think that land is property; and to know 
that sometimes stocks and bonds are net; and 
so as anatural consequence he writes occa- 
sional letters to his old neighbors to ascrtain 
whether or not there are any farms for sale in 
the town where he-was born. All this is 
healthy and hopeful. It means the coming of 
the Millennium, when men will be better sat- 
isfied with a slow sure dollar, than with one 
gotten quickly, to be lostas soon as gotten. 

We do not pretend to the spirit of proph- 
ecy, but we venture one prediction: t 
farms in New England will be worth consid- 
erably mere years from this writing 
than they are now, putting their value at 
what they will bring. , 

Peace is what men will be willing to pay 
for in the time coming; and there is 
no other ate it is so t and Lay) 
mevnent as w profit of a business 
it be small is certain—The Golden Rule. 








Correspondence, 
Sais apie tee 0 Waianae Sashes 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN AT THE 
CENTENNIAL. 


As women in ali the States are invited to 

unite with those of all parts of the world 
in making a grand collective display—and 
we all know what such displays usually con- 
sist of, perhaps you will allow some hints 
and suggestions, which may in a small way 
aserve good purpose. With many others, 
I should have preferred to have had woman’s 
work shown beside that of the other sex— 
and even placed in contrast the one with the 
other, where both exhibited the same in- 
dustry. This is not to be—and there cer- 
tainly is no reason why there should not 
be a rich and beautiful display. But can 
we not get off alittle fromthe usual routine 
and make the attempt at last to collect 
from all quarters the ancient hand-woven 
quilts or coverlids, as they were called, 
which flourished in our grandmother’s time 
—the blue and white, or plain blue, which 
many of us have faint remembrance of—and 
those with gay colors interwoven, on which 
deft and sprightly fingers labored one hun- 
dred years ago, lovingly and with care, pre- 
paring warmth and comfort for those who 
composed the home? It seems as though 
there must be enough of this style of an- 
cient industry left to enable our ladies to 
secure a respectable representation at least, 
and thus display the tapestries of the new 
world, and that it be no mean show. These 
articles should be gathered this winter, at 
some point where they could be examined 
—and selections made of those most worthy 
to exhibit, including besides all varieties, 
the choicest of each ; and with these, one or 
two rooms might be hung as the old Baro- 
nial halls of Europe are hung, with the 
rich tapestries wrought far back in the olden 
time. This matter must certainly commend 
itself to all as worthy of attention, and as a 
part of the Centennial portion of the work 
to be shown at Philadelphia; worthy also of 
a reasonable expenditure of time and money. 
Besides these ancient quilts, it would not be 
inappropriate to exhibit the tasteful light 
coverings of the present time; but don’t let 
us have myraids of them, enough is as good 
as a feast, and we should show only the very 
best feminine skill can produce—observing 
the same rule in every department. From 
across the water there will come the work 
of our female artists, and let us hope, not 
from a few of them, but specimens from the 
hands of every one America can claim as 
her own, representing every style of art. 
May every possible effort be made in this 
direction, and be effectual in seeuring works 
in marble, bronze and plaster, in oil paint- 
ings and water colors, in masard and wood 
work—while from one end of this land to 
the other will be gathered the handiwork, 
rough or dainty, of a united sisterhood. We 
hear already of tibs, painted and formed 
into a fireplace, of sets of furniture orna- 
mented by ladies, of rare collections of ferns 
and leaves, lichens and grasses, made into 
multitudinous forms, to attract the eye and 
please the taste; while in wax, shell and 
hair work; no doubt there will be much 
done, and skeletonized plants will excite the 
wonder of European many of whom had 
not the least idea what such a display in the 
American corridor at Vienna in 1873 meant. 
Then too, it seems to me, no department 
would be more interesting than the one 
made of a display of sea mosses, pressed 
and arranged in various forms, to show off 
their natural beauty. By communication 
with Gen. Armstrong at Hampton, Va., and 
friends further South, in regard to aid in 
such a project, no doubt a very full and in- 
teresting display may be secured, and I can 
assure our ladies, that there was aimost 
nothing in this line at Vienna in 1873, and 
being a novelty—entirely unique—all that 
is prepared to illustrate the plant life of the 
sea must be attractive, and a new departure 
to our neighbors from over the ocean. 
But outside of all this, which may be 
styled fancy work, there is an unbounded 
amount of work done by women, in business 
ways, which must not be passed over. Let 
them show specimens of bookkeeping, of 
telegraphy as done by women; female 
schools, their drawing and work done by 
school children; especially the kindergar- 
ten should be fully displayed by specimens 
of the petite handicraft of the infant world, 
as daily wrought out among us under careful 
training. Miss Peabody of Cambridge, 
Mass., has this matter so fully at heart, and 
all interested in education, so fully appre- 
ciate its importance, that it is to be hoped 
that we shall see in the exhibition a perfect 
llustration, as far as it is possible to secure 
one, of the working of this system in a 
school actually under instruction ; and with- 
out doubt it will give a strong impetus to 
this system throughout the land. 

Just here allow also a suggestion, that fol- 
lowing the plan in the Austrian exhibition, 
we should have a childrens’ department; 
there, they had a building entirely for that 
purpose, marked as the “ Kinder Austel- 
jung,” and although it might have been far 
more attractive than it was, the feature was 
there ; and we certainly cannot afford to shut 
out from an International exhibition a chil- 
drens’ department, in which shall be gath- 
ered, not oniy the multitude of attractions 
now prepared for the young in this country, 
but in all lands. A department where 
schools may rally, as an especial point of 
interest ; where parents may study and com- 
pare different modes of entertainment and 
instruction for their little ones; where all 
styles of carriages and wagons, cradles, cribs, 
small furniture for nurseries, little clothing, 
games, picture-books, dolls, their outfits and 
their houses, models of kindergartens, and 
animals, intermingled with mechanical toys, 
should be temptingly and tastefully dis- 
played, not forgetting to sllow space for 
China and Japan, whose toys, if not beauti- 
ful and attractive, are, to say the least, 
great curiosity. Whether this should come 
into the Woman’s building, have a place in 
what is called the main building, or have a 
building for a separate exhibition, is perhaps 
a matter of no vital importante, if it is really 
a distinct department; but to me, the Id 
plan is far preferable and the one whi 
would secure for it the greatest amount of 
interest. If such a department has already 








been planned, may it be grandly successful 
and of great benefit in its way. 

Another very desirable and interesting ar- 
rangement would be the showing beside our 
own most important looms, and preparatory 
machines for weaving, a hand loom, and the 
weaving of cloth as it was done in 1776, and 
is done now in interior New England towns; 
indeed, this ie a feature which cannot be 
properly omitted, and should come under the 
list to be sustained by State appropriations, 
or be provided for by exhibiting manufac- 
turers. As persons who do hand weaving 
to-day, would hardly have the interest or 
the means to exhibit before the multitude 
so common a work as their daily occupation, 
will not some one work up this project, an 
secure such a memorial of 1776, the good 
old times. gE. D. 8. 





THE COLD GRAPERY 
Rditor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

A few years ago I added to other small 
luxuries about my house, a cold grapery, 
knowing nothing more about grapes than 
that they were exceedingly luscious to the 
taste, and when raised under glass were 
beautiful, as well, to the sight. I took the 
advice of a gentleman distinguished, not 
only for his love of music, but passionately 
fond of fruits and flowers, and the construc- 
tion of our house, though entirely simple in 
its form and appearance, has certainly prov- 
ed how excellent was the gentleman’s taste 
and good judgment, not only in music and 
flowers, but in the structure of a grape house 
beside. 

This house was built facing the south, is 
thirty feet in length by ten in width, has 
nine sashes, which run to the top of the 
house, and meeting its back wall. The 
border of the house, or rather the feeding 
bed for the rootlets of the vines, is ten feet 
wide by thirty long, and the old soil was 
taken out and replaced by a compost of the 
virgin turf, stable manure of three or four 
years old, and a good quantity of pulverized 
bone. From the outside of the house there 
were placed under the sill crooked elbows of 
drain pipe coming into the house from the bed. 
The young vines were placed outside the 
house and allowed to grow through this drain 
pipe, which gives somewhat of a neat ap vear- 
ance to the house. What we wished to call 
the attention of the readers of the Plouyhman 
more particularty to, is not, perhaps, the 
arrangement of the house, though this may 
have been necessary, but to its care. I 
was unfortunate last season, towards its lat- 
ter part, in being obliged to be absent, and 
leaving the charge in the hands of a Louse 
servant, who, upon one occasion was quite 
neglectful, (as is often the case with this 
class,) and left the house closed all the best 
portion of a very hot day, and in consequence 
the vines were pretty thoroughly scorched, 
the foliage dropping off; but afterwards 
they partially recovered. When winter set 
in, the grape border was mulched with about 
six inches deep of stable manure, the canes 
taken down, laid along the front of the 
house and lightly covered with matting, the 
sashes were let down about three feet, the 
house otherwise shut up and left for the 
winter. This was done through the advice 
of a skillful gardener, believing it would 
prevent the house from being overheated 
by the sun, thereby exciting the vines, out 
of the proper season, which is, he believes, 
the chief cause of winter killing. 

On the opening of spring, the canes were 
placed on the frames, the house left open 
and though the buds were rather slow at 
starting, when they did make their appear- 
ance they were strong, the leaves very 
healthy and the berries firmly set. As the 
fruit gréw, the house was kept open during 
the whole season, night and day, till the 16th 
of September, when it was closed nights, to 
hasten the ripening of the fruit, (this being 
the first season of its bearing.) There has 
not been the slightest appearrnce of mildew, 
with the fruit not in large bunches, but a 
goodly number of them, large and finely color- 
ed and of as excellent taste as any lover of 
this delicious fruit could wish. When the time 
approaches to lay the vines down again, we 
shall adopt the same course as of last fall, 
and feel sure that we shall be rewarded with 
a still larger crop, as the vines were not con- 
sidered as having fully recovered from their 
neglect ot last summer. We have not 
written this as an expert, but simply to in- 
form those who have such houses, of our own 
method of managing one. S. CG. 0. 


THE SMALL PEACHES. 

The Baltimore American offers this ex- 
planation : “ It is about ten years since the 
great trade in peaches sprang up that led to 
the establisnment of the immense orchards 
on the Eastern Shore, from which the 
markets of the North and West are eo 
largely supplied. he business grew to be 
very profitable, and every man on the 
Peninsula who could raise a little money 
went into it. Fancy prices were realized and 
competition became brisk. In the great 
cities a demand arose for early fruit, and the 
growers who were first in the market reaped 
the pecuinafy reward. Then resulted the 
sharpest sort of rivalry to produce the ear- 
liest peaches and the most ofthem. Every 
other consideration was sacrificed to haste 
and quantity, and careful cultivation of the 
fine growths was given up in favor of the 
varieties that would bear the soonest in the 
season. As a natural consequence the gen- 
eral quality of the peaches has deteriorated. 
The growers set aparta small portion of 
their orchards to the big, luscious fruit for 
home and trade consumption, but they do 
not look to it for thei: profit. This year 
their indiscreet haste has worked to their 
injury. They have glutted tne markets 
with early peaches, stripped from the trees 
as quickly asa tinge o red showed upon 
their skins, and prices have tumbled so that 
the growers will actually lose on the fruit 
they first sent out.” 














The American Pomologist says an ele- 
vated site and dry, firm soil are two of the 
most important considerations fcr the loca- 
tion of an orchard. Compactness is a pre- 
ventive of injury from frost, and elevated sit- 
uations are less subject to frosts than the 
low valleys. Abundant and more regular 
crops could no doubt be secured by attention 
to these two points in the selection of a site 
for the peach or apple orchard. 


tar Georgia alone paid $24,000,000 for 
grain, meat, flour, meal, horses and mules, 
in 1873, and Alabama about $18,000,000. 
That’s what went with the money. It will 
not be so again. The amount this year has 
already been reduced in Georgia to about 
$10,000,000, and in Alabama to $8,000,000, 
and but for the meat, neither ‘State wiil have 
occasion to spend more than $5,000,000 for 
subsistence next year.—Planter and Farmer. 














